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Philosophical Perspectives, 10, Metaphysics, 1996 


STOIC INDIVIDUALS 


T.H. Irwin 
Cornell University 


1. Particular Forms and Peculiar Qualities 
The Stoics claim that Socrates and his matter are two subjects: 


. . each of us is two subjects. One is substance, the other is [a peculiarly quali- 
fied person?].! The first is always in flux and being carried off, neither in- 
creased nor decreased nor remaining such as it is at all; the second remains and 
increases and decreases, and is affected in every way opposite to the first sub- 
ject, though it is coalesced and conjoined and commingled, and never allows 
perception to grasp the difference. (Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1083cd = LS 28 A)? 


In their view, Socrates’ matter (or ‘substance’) is not identical to Socrates. 
Socrates is a ‘peculiarly qualified person’ who is a second subject apart from 
the material subject. The two subjects are different, because the conditions 
for their persistence are different. In particular, the second subject is more 
stable than the first, and our belief that Socrates is a fairly permanent individ- 
ual requires us to recognize the second subject. 

In making these claims, the Stoics take up an Aristotelian question 
about the relation of individuals to their matter. It is worth seeing how they 
answer this question.’ The available evidence, however, is difficult to inter- 
pret. I will try to clarify the Stoic theory by facing some central difficulties 
in the evidence and trying to resolve them. I will raise these difficulties 
gradually, by describing the main elements in the Stoic position. Since this 
paper appears in a volume on metaphysics, not in a volume devoted to 
Greek philosophy, I will try to quote and paraphrase at sufficient length to 
make the issues comprehensible to the non-specialist reader, and I will try 
to abstract from the many issues in Stoicism (especially in epistemology 
and natural philosophy) that are connected to their doctrine of qualities. 
Though the nature of our evidence obliges us to reconstruct the Stoic 
theory through the detailed examination, comparison, and criticism of 
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some rather fragmentary and sometimes unreliable testimony, the theory 
that emerges from this testimony is interesting enough to make the effort of 
reconstruction worth our while. 

I will consider two difficulties in particular: (1) Sometimes the Stoics 
seem to insist that material subjects do not persist through time, but some- 
times they seem to allow that they persist. (2) Some of the examples that 
they offer of peculiar qualities seem to fail their own necessary conditions 
for being a peculiar quality, and it is difficult to see how the Stoics could 
have failed to notice this. I believe that the difficulties can be resolved if we 
attend to the Stoic distinction between qualified things without qualities 
and qualified things with qualities. A grasp of this distinction requires some 
understanding of Stoic views on the nature of qualities, and in particular on 
their role as the source of unity in a particular subject. 


2 Substance and Quality 


The Stoics’ doctrine of two subjects needs to be understood in the light 
of their general doctrine of four general ‘kinds’ of things, which are some- 
times taken to be counterparts to the Aristotelian categories. These four 
are: subjects, qualified things, things in some condition, and things in some 
condition relative to something (Simplicius, in Catg. 66.32-67.2 = LS 27 
F). The first of these kinds is also called ‘substance’.* Since Aristotle also 
identifies substances with subjects, we might be inclined to conclude that 
the Stoics recognize the Aristotelian category of substance. 

Such a conclusion is partly confirmed and partly challenged by the fact 
that the Stoics call their first category ‘unqualified matter’ (apoios hulé, 
Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1076c, 1086a). This phrase reminds us of Aristote- 
lian ‘prime matter’, which is capable of altering from one to another of the 
elementary qualities of bodies, but does not have any of these qualities 
essentially. Hence Porphyry says Aristotle virtually (dunamei) names un- 
qualified matter.” The suggestion that the basic subject is prime matter is 
quite Aristotelian, since Aristotle himself uses the notion of subject to 
explain his conception of matter. 

The second Stoic genus mentioned by Plutarch consists of qualified 
things (poia), which correspond to qualities (poiotétes).° Qualities ‘produce 
form (eidopoiein) and shape (schématizein) in whatever parts of matter 
they come to be in’ (Plutarch, Stoic. Rep. 1054b = LS 47 M). Qualities are 
divided into common qualities (signified by, for instance, ‘man’) and pecu- 
liar qualities (signified by, for instance, ‘Socrates’). 

At first sight, the Stoic position may appear rather deflationary. They 
may seem to deny the independence and irreducibility of anything other 
than matter; for they seem to recognize only matter as a genuine subject, 
and to treat everything else as a mere modification of matter. This objec- 
tion is suggested by Plotinus’ criticism of the Stoics for treating forms as 
simply ‘matter in a certain condition’ (vi 1.29.15-18; cf. 30.7—10). 
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Other critics, however, attack the Stoics for precisely the opposite 
reason; instead of complaining that the Stoics recognize too few subjects, 
they accuse them of recognizing too many. According to these critics, the 
Stoics treat Plato and Plato’s body as two distinct subjects. But these two 
subjects are perceptually indistinguishable; they have the same colour, 
shape, weight, and place. The critics argue that it is pointless duplication to 
say that Plato and Plato’s body are both pale, both weigh eighty kilo- 
grammes, and are both in the Academy, but are none the less two sub- 
jects.’ From this point of view, the Stoics’ position seems to be inflationary. 

What, then, is the correct account of the Stoic view? Do they really 
recognize two genuine subjects? If they do, how do they answer the objec- 
tion about pointless duplication? 


3 Matter as a Perishing Subject 


The critics who accuse the Stoics of inflation seem to be correct, to the 
extent that the Stoics agree that they recognize two subjects. This view is at- 
tributed to them not only by their critics, but also outside polemical contexts: 


In reply to this difficulty this should be said, that the subject is double, accord- 
ing to the Stoics and according to the older philosophers. For one is what is 
called the primary subject, unqualified matter, which Aristotle says is poten- 
tially a body. The second subject is the qualified, subsisting either in common 
or peculiarly. For bronze and Socrates are subjects for the things coming to be 
in them or predicated of them. For the subject seemed to be spoken of accord- 
ing to the relative—for it is a subject for something—either simpliciter, as the 
subject of the things coming to be in it and predicated of it, or peculiarly. 
Primary matter is the subject simpliciter for everything coming to be and 
predicated; but bronze and Socrates are the subject for some things coming to 
be in them and predicated of them. And so there are two subjects, and many 
of the things coming to be in something, in relation to the first subject they are 
in the subject, but in relation to the second they are not in the subject but parts 
of it. (Dexippus, in Catg. 23.25—24,4 = SVF ii 374.)® 


Dexippus goes on to explain ‘parts’ by saying that the subject is inseparable 
from its parts (24.4-12). He suggests, then, that, according to the Stoics, 
the two subjects differ because one subject is separable from some proper- 
ties from which the other is inseparable. 

They specify the relevant properties that distinguish the two subjects, 
by considering questions about persistence. The matter and the peculiarly 
qualified thing must be two subjects if it is to be possible for anything to 
grow; for the Stoics believe that the material subject cannot grow. Even 
though the matter and the qualified thing are indistinguishable at a time, 
they have different histories; even if both Socrates and this matter weigh 
eighty kilogrammes now, Socrates was heavier last year, and this matter 
was not. 
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Why does the matter not grow? An argument of Poseidonius clarifies 
the conception of matter that underlies the Stoic distinction between the 
two subjects: 


Substance is neither increased nor decreased by addition or subtraction, but is 
only altered, as happens with numbers and measures. But with peculiarly 
qualified things, such as Dion and Theon, increase and decrease happens. 
Hence the quality of each remains from genesis to destruction, as in the case of 
animals and plants and things like them that admit destruction. In the case of 
peculiarly qualified things there are two receptive parts, the one according to 
the subsistence of substance, the other according to the subsistence of the 
peculiarly qualified thing. For the latter, as we have often said, admits growth 
and diminution. The peculiarly qualified thing and the substance out of which 
this is are not the same thing, nor yet are they different (heteron), but only not 
the same. For the substance is a part of the peculiarly qualified thing? and has 
the same place; but things said to be different from things must be both 
separated in place and not viewed in a part [sc, of the thing they are different 
from]. (Stobaeus. Ecl. i 178.10-179.5 = Poseidonius, fr. 96 = LS 28 D). 


In referring to numbers and measures, the Stoics point out that we cannot 
speak of the same number or measure remaining in existence, but getting 
larger; a pint cannot grow and remain the same measure, because its quanti- 
tative property is essential to it. If a particular substance is parallel to 
numbers and measures in this respect, then the Stoics must suppose that it 
goes out of existence when anything is added to it. 

In their claim about numbers and measures the Stoics agree with Aris- 
totle’s point that the same number cannot remain in existence and grow 
larger (Met. 1043b36-1044a1). Their treatment of matter may usefully be 
compared with Locke’s remarks on the sort of subject that he calls a ‘mass’: !° 


. . if two or more atoms be joined together into the same mass, . . . whilst 
they exist united together, the mass, consisting of the same atoms, must be the 
same mass, or the same body, let the parts be ever so differently jumbled. But 
if one of these atoms be taken away, or any new one added, it is no longer the 
same mass or the same body. (Essay ii 27.3) 


A mass of matter could grow only by having new material parts added to it, 
but as soon as it had them added to it, it would cease to exist, since the mass 
would no longer consist of the same parts. Hence masses cannot undergo 
growth or diminution. Locke assumes that the same mass exists only as long 
as the same atoms are (i) ‘joined’ in the relevant way and (ii) not similarly 
joined to any other atoms. Let us call the first condition the moderate 
Lockean conception of a mass, and the two conditions together the extreme 
Lockean conception. 

The extreme Lockean conception is needed if masses are to be as 
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short-lived as Locke seems to take them to be. The moderate conception 
explains why a mass perishes if it loses any of its atoms, but it does not 
explain why a mass perishes if atoms are added to it. Suppose I begin with a 
mass (call it Alf) consisting of nine atoms, and add a tenth atom, creating a 
new mass (call it Bill). We might claim that Alf still exists, and is now a part 
of Bill (nine tenths of Bill in fact). In that case, we might deny that Alf has 
grown, if we suppose that Alf would grow only if Alf acquired new parts; 
for, in this case, the tenth atom is a part of Bill, not a part of Alf, and so 
does not imply that Alf has grown. But Alf’s failure to grow is quite 
consistent with Alf’s continued existence. 

Locke seems to go beyond what could be inferred from this moderate 
Lockean conception. He seems to believe not only that Alf did not grow 
when Bill came into being, but also that Alf perished. He is entitled to say 
this if he appeals to the extreme Lockean conception; for once the nine 
atoms constituting Alf enter into the same relation with the tenth atom that 
they already had with one another, Alf perishes. 

I say that Locke ‘seems’ to believe that Alf has perished when Bill 
comes into being. I am uneasy about claiming confidently that he believes 
this. I have relied on the remark that ‘it is no longer the same mass or the 
same body’, but this may be taken to mean only that Bill is not identical to 
Alf, not that Alf has perished. If Locke holds the extreme Lockean concep- 
tion, the crucial remark means ‘the same mass (i.e., Alf) no longer exists’; 
but it might instead mean ‘what exists is no longer Alf alone, but Alf and 
Bill’. I cannot find anything in the context to make it certain that Locke 
intends the extreme rather than the moderate conception. Fortunately, 
since Our main concern is not the interpretation of Locke, we can leave this 
question undecided. We must remember, however, the important differ- 
ence between the moderate and the extreme Lockean conceptions of 
masses; for the difference is crucial for understanding the Stoic position. 

The sources tell us that the Stoics are influenced by the ‘Growing 
Argument’. This argument seeks to show that any material change excludes 
persistence, because material change produces a different mass of matter. !! 
The Growing Argument certainly makes growth impossible, but it does this 
not simply because a mass cannot incorporate new parts, but also because a 
mass cannot persist if anything is added to it. Hence the Growing Argu- 
ment relies on the extreme Lockean conception of a mass of matter. 

When the Stoics use the comparison with number and measure to 
explain their treatment of matter, they show that they accept the extreme 
Lockean conception. For the argument for a second subject would be 
considerably weakened if it relied simply on the claim that a mass cannot 
grow, and did not also rely on the claim that a mass cannot persist through 
addition. We might concede that Alf does not, strictly speaking, grow when 
the tenth atom is added to it. Still, we can easily make sense of the claim 
that Alf grows; we simply need to translate it into the strictly correct claim 
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that Alf is now a proper part of Bill. If Alf’s persistence is assumed, the 
Stoic belief in a second subject seems to be a rather pointless verbal varia- 
tion on the truths that can be represented without any reference to subjects 
other than material masses. If, however, the Stoics apply the extreme 
Lockean conception, they have a much stronger reason for insisting on a 
non-material subject;!? for the extreme conception implies that Alf does 
not persist at all when the tenth atom is added. 

The impermanence of masses of matter explains why we need a second 
subject as a basis for persistence. Simplicius makes it clear that the peculiarly 
qualified subject is meant to be the source of persistence through time: 


. . If indeed the undivided form belongs to compound things, in accordance 
with which [sc. undivided form] the Stoics speak of the peculiarly qualified 
person. 1 This [sc. undivided form] comes to be all together, and again departs 
all together, and remains the same in the whole life of the compound thing, 
though different parts [sc. of the compound?] come to be and are destroyed at 
different times. (Simplicius, in De An. 217.36—218.2 = LS 28 I) 


When Simplicius speaks of the undivided form, he apparently thinks of the 
peculiar quality, for it is this ‘in accordance’ with which we speak of a 
peculiarly qualified thing. The same peculiar quality is present throughout 
the lifetime of the qualified thing. 


4 Matter as a Persisting subject 


Poseidonius’ contrast between the material and the non-material sub- 
ject relies, therefore, on a conception of particular bits of matter as 
Lockean masses. It is difficult, however, to reconcile this conclusion with 
all the evidence on the Stoic conception of matter. Immediately after the 
passage describing Poseidonius’ argument for distinguishing substance 
from quality, Stobaeus adds an argument of Mnesarchus: 


Mnesarchus says it is clear that the thing according to the peculiarly qualified 
and the thing according to the substance are not the same; for it is necessary 
for the same thing to belong to the same things. For suppose, for the sake of 
argument, someone made a horse and then broke it up and made a dog; it 
would be reasonable for us to say when we had seen it that this previously was 
not and now is. . . . In general to suppose that <we> are the same as <our> 
substances appears to be unpersuasive. For it often happens that the substance 
exists before the coming to be, e.g., of Socrates, when Socrates does not yet 
exist, and after the death of Socrates the substance remains, but he no longer 
is. (Stobaeus, Ecl. 179.6-17) 


Mnesarchus offers two examples to show that the material subject and the 
qualified thing are not the same. In the case of the horse and the dog, the 
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lump of matter remains the same, but is qualified in two different ways in 
succession. In the second case we are perhaps intended to suppose that one 
and the same substance both exists before Socrates does and survives Socra- 
tes’ death, so that it is peculiarly qualified in this way for only one phase of its 
existence (the phase during which it is Socrates’ substance). Mnesarchus, 
therefore, agrees with Poseidonius’ conclusion that Socrates and his sub- 
stance are not the same, because they have different histories. 

It is puzzling, however, that Mnesarchus relies on a premiss that Posei- 
donius seems to deny. For he assumes that the same particular substance 
persists during the time when it is a horse and when it is a dog, and during 
the time that begins before Socrates’ birth and ends after his death. It is 
difficult to suppose that the particular substance neither loses nor gains any 
constituents during this period; but if it either gains or loses any, then, 
according to Poseidonius, it is no longer the same subject.!4 

Poseidonius and Mnesarchus disagree, then, about the persistence of 
particular material subjects; Poseidonius treats them as short-lived Lockean 
masses, whereas Mnesarchus treats them as relatively stable continuants 
that last longer than organisms such as Socrates. Mnesarchus’ general po- 
sition certainly seems more reasonable. We seem perfectly capable of recog- 
nizing material subjects that allow quantitative change and persist through 
it; rubbish-tips, compost-heaps, and dunghills grow and shrink. If Posei- 
donius wants to deny Mnesarchus’ assumption, he needs to give some rea- 
son. It is not enough to say that the Stoics are arguing against Academics who 
accept (for the sake of argument at least) the conception of material subjects 
as Lockean masses; for if this conception is false or groundless, the Stoics 
cannot rely on it in an argument for their belief in two subjects. To this 
extent, Mnesarchus’ conception of material subjects seems preferable. 

Still, Mnesarchus’ conception has a serious disadvantage; it does not 
support the Stoic doctrine of two subjects. He shows that Socrates is not 
the same as his substance, but only because he treats Socrates as a phase of 
his substance, just as the adolescent Socrates is a phase of Socrates.!5 We 
do not normally think of the adolescent Socrates as a distinct subject in 
addition to Socrates; admittedly, his history is different from that of Socra- 
tes (it ends, for instance, when Socrates is eighteen), but it is wholly con- 
tained within the history of Socrates. The Stoics would apparently be ill 
advised to rely on Mnesarchus’ argument in order to defend themselves 
against the accusation of needlessly multiplying subjects; for if they simply 
treat phases of subjects as subjects, the accusation is justified. 

The Stoics, then, seem to face a dilemma. If they treat bits of matter as 
mere Lockean masses, as Poseidonius seems to do, they seem to overlook 
the obvious objection that bits of matter sometimes persist through change 
of composition. If they answer this objection, as Mnesarchus does, by 
recognizing more persistent bits of matter, they undermine their argument 
for two subjects. 
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5 Examples of Peculiar Qualities 


I have now described the first difficulty presented by our sources on the 
Stoic doctrine of two subjects. This difficulty concerns the character of the 
material subject. I will postpone any attempt to solve this difficulty until I 
have raised a second difficulty, which is more specifically about the non- 
material subject. So far we have seen that a peculiar quality is supposed to 
be the basis of the persistence of one and the same non-material subject at 
different times. The term ‘peculiar’, however, and the contrast between pe- 
culiar and common qualities, suggests a different role for a peculiar quality; 
it distinguishes one particular member of a species from the other mem- 
bers.!© Dexippus has this role in mind when he asks how it is possible for 
individuals to differ numerically, so that Socrates and Callias are two people 
at the same time. He rejects peculiar qualities as a basis for distinctness: 


Those who seek to solve this problem by referring to the peculiarly qualified— 
claiming that one person, for instance, is distinguished, say, by hookedness of 
nose, by blondness, or by some other combination of qualities, another by 
snubness, baldness, or greyness of eyes, and again another by other qualities— 
do not seem to me to solve it well. For it is not the combination of qualities that 
makes them differ numerically, but, if anything, quality as such. We should 
rather reply to the problem as follows, that things that are numerically distinct 
do not differ from each other in nature and essence, but their distinctness 
resides in their countability. (Dexippus, in Catg. 30.23-9).!” 


Dexippus assumes that Socrates’ peculiar quality is the sort of perceptible 
feature that we might notice as his distinguishing mark—the sort of thing we 
might mention if we want to help someone who is meeting Socrates in an 
airport and has never seen him before. 

Dexippus does not say what is wrong with peculiar qualities as the 
basis of individuation at a time. We can see why he might reasonably be 
dissatisfied, however, if we consider the other role of peculiar qualities, as 
the basis of persistence over time. If the conjunction of being bald and 
snub-nosed is Socrates’ peculiar quality, this distinguishes him from bald 
individuals who are not snub-nosed and from snub-nosed individuals who 
are not bald; it also implies that Socrates perishes if he ceases to have either 
of these properties. We may think that a conjunction of two properties is 
not enough to distinguish Socrates from other individuals at a time, and so 
we may want a larger conjunction of properties. But the more difficult we 
make it to be Socrates, the easier we make it to cease to be Socrates; 
Socrates will perish if he loses any one of the lengthened conjunction that 
makes his peculiar quality. This difficulty is even worse if we insist that 
what is peculiar to Socrates is not simply snubness but some determinate 
variety of snubness; any change in this respect will destroy Socrates even if 
he remains snub-nosed. 
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This line of objection is damaging if we suppose that (i) peculiar quali- 
ties are meant to answer questions both about individuation at a time (why 
Socrates and Callias are not identical) and about persistence (why Socrates 
yesterday and Socrates today are the same person), and that (ii) they are 
conjunctive properties governed by the rules for the truth and falsity of 
conjunctive assertions.' On these two suppositions, it turns out that any 
conception of peculiar qualities that gives better answers to questions 
about individuation gives worse answers to questions about persistence. 
For we give better answers to questions about individuation by making the 
conjunction longer (or more refined, if we count such qualities as Socrates’ 
snubness); but in doing so, we make individuals absurdly short-lived. 

Moreover, the combinations mentioned by Dexippus allow a purely 
‘Cambridge’ change to be destructive. If Socrates’ peculiar quality is being 
bald and snub-nosed, Callias’ peculiar quality is being pigeon-toed and 
knock-kneed, and at time t1 Callias happens to have a full head of hair and 
a snub nose, then it follows that if at t2 Callias goes bald, Socrates perishes, 
since he has lost his peculiar quality. In this case, Callias does not change 
his peculiar quality, and hence he does not perish, but Socrates perishes 
because of a purely Cambridge change in him; the real change has hap- 
pened to Callias, not to Socrates, but it implies the non-peculiarity of 
Socrates’ (hitherto) peculiar quality. It is absurd to suggest that Socrates 
perishes just because Callias loses his hair. It would be no less absurd to 
suggest that, as a result of these changes that do not affect Callias’ peculiar 
quality, Callias perishes and Socrates comes to exist in what used to be 
Callias’ matter. Hence the Stoics’ appeal to conjunctive peculiar qualities 
seems to lead to absurd results. 


6 Philo, Chrysippus, and Peculiar Qualities 


Some of the difficulties about individuation and persistence that arise 
for the sorts of peculiar qualities mentioned by Dexippus are explored in a 
rather puzzling passage in Philo. This passage is important because it re- 
ports a claim of Chrysippus and Chrysippus’ own argument in support of it. 


Chrysippus . . . writes something remarkable of this sort in his On what 
grows.” Laying down that it is impossible for two peculiarly qualified people to 
belong to the same substance, he says, Let us suppose for the sake of argument 
that one man is complete and that another lacks one foot, and let us call the 
complete one Dion, and the incomplete one Theon. Then suppose that Dion 
has one of his feet cut off. If we ask which has perished, it is more appropriate to 
say that Theon has perished. . . . Necessarily, he [sc. Chrysippus] says; for 
when Dion had his foot cut off, he retreated to the incomplete substance of 
Theon, and two peculiarly qualified people cannot belong to the same subject. 
Hence it is necessary that Dion remains and that Theon has been destroyed. 
(Philo, De Aeternitate Mundi 48-9 = LS 28 P) 
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Chrysippus appeals to his initial premiss that two peculiarly qualified peo- 
ple cannot belong to the same substance, but now he (or Philo) substitutes 
‘subject’ for ‘substance’. He adds that Dion has retreated to the incomplete 
substance of Theon, preventing Theon from occupying it any longer. 

Why has Dion survived and Theon perished? Since Chrysippus takes 
Theon to be a peculiarly qualified person, he must suppose that Theon has 
perished by losing his peculiar quality. If Theon’s loss of his peculiar quality 
causes him to perish, but Dion does not perish, then the same event cannot 
have deprived Dion of his peculiar quality. Dion’s peculiar quality must be 
something unaffected by his losing a foot—being snub-nosed, for instance. 
Theon’s peculiar quality, by contrast, must be what he loses by Dion’s 
having his foot cut off; hence Theon’s peculiar quality must be being one- 
footed. If this is how the example is conceived, then Chrysippus is right to 
say that Dion has survived the amputation of Dion’s foot and Theon has 
not survived it. What happens to Dion does not destroy Dion’s peculiar 
quality, but it destroys Theon’s peculiar quality, not by destroying this 
instance of the property (by making Theon cease to be one-footed), but by 
making one-footedness no longer peculiar to Theon.”° 

This passage seems to confirm Dexippus’ suggestion that the Stoics 
regard perceptible distinguishing marks as peculiar qualities; Chrysippus 
himself uses them in his example. Moreover, Chrysippus seems to empha- 
size one rather surprising result of allowing such features to be peculiar 
qualities: Theon perishes even though nothing (we are inclined to say) 
happens to him. His ceasing to be the only one-footed man is a purely 
Cambridge change in him, since the only real change that happens hap- 
pens to Dion.”! Chrysippus’ argument, then, seems to make it clear that 
the Stoic conception of peculiar qualities makes individuals extremely 
fragile. 


7 Qualities and Unity 


Dexippus and Philo have offered some examples of peculiar qualities, 
and shown some of the consequences of recognizing such examples. We 
must now consider how well these examples fit other Stoic criteria for 


peculiar qualities. 
The Stoics do not take all qualified things to be qualified in virtue of a 


quality. 


And the Stoics according to their own assumptions would bring forward the 
same difficulty for the argument that says all qualified things are spoken of 
according to a quality.” For they say that qualities constitute states? and they 
allow these only to unified things. In the case of things according to contact, 
such as a ship, and those according to dispersion, such as an army, there is 
nothing constituting a state, nor is any one pneumatic thing found in them, nor 
anything having a single account, so as to arrive at the substance of one state 
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(hexis). But the qualified is seen in things made of things in contact, and in 
things made of dispersed things. For just as a single grammarian from some 
repetition and training remains stable according to difference, so a chorus 
from a certain sort of practice is stable according to difference. And so they 
are qualified because of arrangement and cooperation towards a single end; 
but they are qualified without quality. For there is no state in them; for there is 
no quality or state at all in substances that are dispersed and have no 
connatural unification with one another. But if there is something qualified 
with no quality, then, they say, these two things do not correspond with each 
other, and it is not possible to find the quality through the qualified. 
(Simplicius, in Catg. 214.24—215.2 = LS 28 M.) 


Though we can speak in different ways of things being qualified, only one 
of these ways of speaking actually identifies a quality (Simp. in Catg. 
212.12—213.1 = LS 28 N). We may mark their distinction by contrasting 
‘merely qualified’ things (those with no quality) with ‘fully qualified’ things 
(those that have a quality). 

The Stoics recognize that we speak of merely qualified things that we 
regard simply as collections. Some things are true of a chorus, for instance, 
that are not true of individual members; we can say, for instance, that the 
chorus was loud, but it does not follow that each individual member was 
loud. Still, the chorus has no existence beyond that of the members who go 
their individual ways and periodically come together in a chorus; their 
existence, persistence, and identity are independent of their membership in 
the chorus. Collections of this sort are merely qualified, but have no quality 
holding them together as unities. When something is fully qualified, and 
has a genuine quality, it is unified, and the quality makes it unified, by 
being the source of cohesion among its parts. 

This unity that distinguishes Socrates from a chorus is unity at a time; 
the principle of unity is what makes Socrates a single organism rather than 
a mere collection. This role for the peculiar quality is different from its role 
as the basis of distinctness at a time, and from its role as the basis of 
persistence through time. Why should a peculiar quality have all these 
functions ?24 

We have already used Locke’s account of masses to throw light on the 
Stoics’ claims about material substances. We can also throw some light on 
their views about qualities if we consider Locke’s account of the difference 
between masses and organisms. In describing this difference, Locke com- 
bines claims about unity at a time with claims about persistence over time: 


We must therefore consider wherein an oak differs from a mass of matter, and 
that seems to me to be in this, that the one is only the cohesion of particles of 
matter any how united, the other such a disposition of them as constitutes the 
parts of an oak. . . . That being then one plant which has such an organization 
of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one common life, it continues to be 
the same plant as long as it partakes of the same life . . . (Essay ii 27.5) 
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Locke assumes that ‘partaking in one common life’ makes it true both that 
a particular tree is one thing at a time, rather than a mass of bits of wood, 
and that the tree today is the same as the tree yesterday despite being a 
different mass of matter (because it has grown, or lost a leaf). He supposes 
that something can be one subject at two different times only if it is one 
subject at one time, and that if the very same feature that makes something 
one subject at one time persists, then one and the same subject has per- 
sisted through time. 

For connected reasons, the basis of unity at a time is also presupposed 
by distinctness at a time. As Locke puts it, ‘this organization being at any 
one instant in any one collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
distinguished from all others’. If Socrates and Callias are two people, each 
of them is one person. Two heaps of sand would make one heap if one were 
piled on top of the other, but if Socrates and Callias stood close enough 
together to be spatially contiguous, they would be distinct people none the 
less, because they are two distinct unities.*° 

If, then, the Stoics believe, for Lockean reasons, that unity at a time is 
the basis of both distinctness at a time and persistence through time, the 
different roles that they ascribe to peculiar qualities are intelligible. Pecu- 
liar qualities are fundamentally principles of unity, and derivatively princi- 
ples of distinctness and principles of persistence. 


8 The Nature of Peculiar Qualities 


If the Stoics require a peculiar quality to be a principle of unity, what sort 
of property could they have in mind? We will look in the right direction if we 
begin from their claim that a peculiar quality corresponds to an infima species: 


The species (eidos) is what is included in the genus, as man is included in 
animal. The most generic is the thing that being a genus has no genus, such as 
being. The most specific is the thing that being a species has no species, such as 
Socrates. (Diogenes Laertius, vii 61) 


If Socrates has his own peculiar quality, he does not differ from other 
human beings simply in so far as he has a different date of birth and is 
composed of a different piece of matter; for these features of him belong to 
the first category. His peculiar quality must be some more specific determi- 
nation of his humanity. What, then, is the quality that unifies him as a 
human being? 

Different kinds of qualities unify different things. The unifying quality 
in sticks and stones is a ‘state’ in the narrow Stoic sense (hexis); in plants it 
is nature (phusis), in some animals soul (psuché) (Sextus, M ix 81),?6 and in 
other animals rational soul (Philo, Quod Deus sit immut. 357’). When the 
Stoics claim that the sequence of causes constituting fate unifies the world- 
order, the different sorts of unity they mention are these: 
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... the order of the unordered, the arrangement of the unarranged, the 
concord of the non-concordant, the unification of the dispersed, the state of 
stones and logs, the nature of plants and trees, the soul of all animals, the mind 
and reason of human beings, the most complete virtue of good human beings 
(Philo, Aet. Mundi 75) 


Apparently, then, the quality distinctive of human beings as opposed to 
other animals is their rational soul, which is a specific sort of soul.78 Since 
Socrates is an infima species within the human species, his peculiar quality 
ought to be a further specification of a rational soul. It ought, then, to be 
his own sort of rational soul.?? 

Perhaps this last passage from Philo suggests that individual souls have 
this role, since he takes the virtue of virtuous people to be their unifying 
quality; if Socrates’ individual soul is distinguished from others by its virtu- 
ous characteristics, then these characteristics belong to the peculiar quality 
that is the source of Socrates’ difference from other human beings at a time 
and of his persistence as the same human being through time. Socrates’ 
individual soul distinguishes him from all other human beings, because it 
includes the traits and characteristics that are distinctive of him and his way 
of life, but not because it includes any of the purely spatio-temporal proper- 
ties of Socrates. 

In citing ‘state’, nature, soul, and rational soul, the Stoics offer plausi- 
ble unifying qualities, A ‘state’ is some pattern of organization to which the 
different parts contribute. The nature of a plant is, as Locke puts it, an 
arrangement of the parts in ‘such a disposition of them as constitutes the 
parts of an oak’. A soul has the same unifying role. The fact that Socrates is 
a single system rather than a mere collection of limbs results, in the Stoic 
view, from the fact that all these limbs are guided by Socrates’ ‘leading part’ 
(hégemonikon), which organizes and co-ordinates their action in a fairly 
unified plan. If Socrates could never co-ordinate his plans enough to make 
the different parts of his body co-operate in, say, the different movements 
needed to play golf, such a failure would raise some doubts about whether 
he is really a single system as opposed to a collection. 


9 Peculiar Qualities, Persistence, and Individuation 


Does this conception of a peculiar quality as a qualitatively distinct 
rational soul give a plausible account of persistence? We may grant that if 
Socrates is to persist, he can neither become a teapot nor become a numeri- 
cally distinct human being from the one he was. But does his persistence 
require him to retain the same rational soul, if its essential features are 
purely qualitative? Revised versions of Philo’s and Dexippus’ objections 
seem to apply. If Socrates’ peculiar quality is supposed to be some feature, 
or some collection of features, of his character and personality, it does not 
seem necessary for his persistence. Surely he could lose any one of these 
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traits without ceasing to exist, and surely he could lose all of them gradually 
without ceasing to exist? 

The Stoics’ own claims about matter and persistence should lead them 
to recognize the force of this objection. We can use their arguments to 
explain why a persistent material body is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for the persistence of an organism, since the organism can persist through 
the loss of any given material part and can persist through a sufficiently 
gradual loss of every one of its present material parts. But this explanation 
seems to show equally well why features of character and personality are 
neither necessary nor sufficient for persistence. 

We might try to meet this objection by understanding ‘Socrates’ char- 
acter’ broadly enough to allow for the sorts of changes that would allow 
Socrates to persist while he gets wiser and more temperate. In that case, 
however, our conception of an individual’s character may well appear too 
broad to constitute anything peculiar to Socrates. 

It is difficult to know how the Stoics might answer the objections about 
persistence, since we do not know what they include in the peculiar quality 
of a particular person. It is difficult, at any rate, to see how a plausible 
account could be confined to traits of character or personality described 
non-temporally—wisdom, folly, love of music, affection for animals, and 
so on. Since a Stoic sage becomes a sage after being a fool, being wise and 
virtuous can hardly be the peculiar quality of a given sage. Such a quality 
does not belong to a sage throughout her life, whereas the peculiar quality 
remains the same throughout her life.*° 

These difficulties suggest that if we are to give a plausible account of 
the traits that could constitute a peculiar quality, we must allow some 
temporal and developmental aspect. Socrates, for instance, will be the one 
who develops his bravery and self-knowledge in this specific way. The same 
developmental aspect of his soul explains why his persistence requires the 
persistence of his soul. In so far as continuous memories, aims, beliefs, 
prejudices, and so on, determine the movements of this body in fairly 
constant or intelligibly evolving ways, we can see why Socrates remains the 
same across time, and does not go out of existence with the changes in his 
constituent matter. The peculiarly Socratic traits, developing in this specific 
way, explain the continuity in the plans, intentions, and movements that 
belong to a continuing person. 

Even if this account of Socrates’ soul as his peculiar quality is defensi- 
ble, any attempt to attribute it to the Stoics faces a severe difficulty. For 
Simplicius claims that a quality is not defined by time, but by its own 
characteristic quality: 


The Stoics say that the common feature of quality in the case of bodies is its 
being a differentia of substance, not separable in itself, but resulting in a 
concept and a peculiarity; [this differentia] does not have its form by time or 
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force, but by the character*! coming from itself, in accordance with which the 
genus of qualified subsists. (Simp. in Catg. 222.30-3 = LS 28 H). 


The peculiar quality, then, must consist of properties that distinguish Socra- 
tes from other human beings in non-material and non-spatio-temporal 
terms. What is this condition meant to exclude? 

A reference to time could enter our description of an individual soul in 
two different ways: (a) Socrates became wiser than everyone else by recog- 
nizing his own ignorance, after having been just as confident as everyone 
else. (b) In 439 BC Socrates recognized his own ignorance, but in 440 BC 
he had not recognized it. The first sort of temporal reference distinguishes 
Socrates from anyone who did not become wiser.than everyone else, from 
anyone who did not become wise by recognizing his own ignorance, and 
from anyone who met these other conditions but had not previously been 
as confident as everyone else. But it does not distinguish Socrates from 
someone whose history was just the same, but who existed ten thousand 
years later.** The second sort of temporal reference distinguishes Socrates 
from everyone who has the same history at a different time. 

If the Stoics intend to exclude only the second sort of temporal refer- 
ence from a description of a peculiar quality, they leave themselves free to 
include the first sort. If they include the first sort, then they can offer an 
account of a peculiar quality that provides a more plausible basis for the 
persistence of Socrates than they would offer if they rejected any historical 
or developmental characteristics altogether. It is not clear how they take 
account of the obvious fact that people’s characters and personalities 
change over time, but what we know of their position allows us to see how 
they could reasonably take account of this fact within their view of peculiar 


qualities. 
10 Inadequate Accounts of Peculiar Qualities 


Now that we have examined the Stoics’ account of peculiar qualities, 
and especially the connexion between peculiar qualities and unification, we 
can see the second apparent contradiction that I earlier claimed to find in 
our sources. 

The contradiction appears as soon as we consider the examples of 
peculiar qualities offered by Dexippus and Philo, and we compare them 
with the demands on peculiar qualities that we have just explored. 
Dexippus mention being hook-nosed, blond, bald, or grey-eyed as exam- 
ples of peculiar qualities. Similarly, Philo assumes that being one-footed 
could be someone’s peculiar quality. If, however, a peculiar quality is the 
source of unity, then we must be puzzled by these examples, since being 
one-footed or snub-nosed has no plausible unifying role. Apparently, then, 
such features cannot be peculiar qualities. 
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If this is so, then it seems utterly pointless to argue either for or against 
the Stoic position by referring to such features. The story of Dion and 
Theon is quite irrelevant, if one-footedness is not a unifying quality. Since 
one-footedness does not seem to be the property that makes its bearer a 
unity rather than a mere collection, the fact that it does not persist, or that 
two people may share it, shows nothing at all about the Stoic position on 
peculiar qualities. 

Indeed, the Stoics themselves may point out that such features are bad 
candidates for being peculiar qualities. Alexander reports a Stoic claim that 
certain discernibilities in respect of ‘external coincidents’ do not threaten a 
person’s persistence; Dion does not become someone else if he previously 
had moles on his face and later ceased to have them (Alex. in An. Pr. 
181.25-31 = LS 52 F). Here the Stoics offer an example of a property that 
is a mere external coincident, and hence not a peculiar quality. The exam- 
ple they pick is the very sort of non-unifying property that Dexippus and 
Philo treat as a Stoic candidate for being a peculiar quality. The Stoics seem 
to disown non-unifying properties as peculiar qualities. 

The sources, then, seem to display a clear conflict about the sorts of 
properties that can be peculiar qualities. We might try to resolve the con- 
flict by dismissing Dexippus’ examples as the product of a misunderstand- 
ing or an inexact statement of the Stoic position.” But we can hardly do the 
same with Philo’s story of Dion and Theon, since he attributes the story to 
Chrysippus himself. We have two choices: (1) Perhaps Chrysippus, in con- 
trast to the Stoics cited by Simplicius, allows non-unifying properties to be 
peculiar qualities, so that Dexippus’ examples fit Chrysippus’ view. (2) 
Perhaps he has a reason for constructing a story that rests on an error about 
the sorts of features that could be peculiar qualities. 

The first of these options is unattractive, since it is difficult to see how 
peculiar qualities could be a plausible basis for persistence of particular 
human beings (say) if the examples mentioned by Dexippus and Philo are 
genuine examples. Since we have good reason to suppose that Chrysippus 
takes peculiar qualities to be a basis for persistence, he is unlikely to have 
regarded snubness and one-footedness as good examples. The second op- 
tion is more atttractive, if we can see what Chrysippus’ point might be. 

A reasonable suggestion about his point emerges from the Stoic de- 
mands on a peculiar quality. For the story of Dion and Theon shows quite 
well why a property such as having one foot cannot be a peculiar quality. 
This alleged peculiar quality of Theon can be lost even if nothing is done to 
destroy the unity that is Theon. To show this, Chrysippus points out that 
Theon loses his peculiar one-footedness even without anything happening 
to him (when Dion loses his foot). The argument, however, is not confined 
to qualities that a person can lose without anything happening to him. It is 
equally true that if Dion’s peculiar quality were being snub-nosed, and he 
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had his nose straightened until it became as straight as Theon’s nose, then 
this operation would destroy Dion. Such a conclusion is absurd, since the 
same unified whole would clearly still exist; nothing would have been done 
to disrupt the unity that was previously present in Dion. 

If Chrysippus’ argument clearly displays the failure of certain proper- 
ties to be peculiar qualities, perhaps this is what he intends it to do. The 
case of Dion and Theon shows that we reach absurd results if we neglect 
the unifying role of a peculiar quality. To say that Theon is one-footed is to 
say that he is qualified in a certain way, but it is not to say what makes him 
one thing. If we could ascribe only non-unifying properties to Theon, he 
would be no more than a collection, a merely qualified subject; this merely 
qualified subject would indeed perish if Dion lost a foot. This conclusion, 
however, simply makes clear the difference between being merely qualified 
and being fully qualified. Chrysippus himself need not endorse the conclu- 
sion that Theon perishes when Dion has his leg cut off; for he has no reason 
to agree that either Dion or Theon has a peculiar quality of the sort that 
could be destroyed by a change that does not disrupt their unity. 

If this is the point of Chrysippus’ argument about Dion and Theon, 
then we ought not to try to reconcile the examples offered by Philo with the 
general demand for peculiar qualities to be unifying features. Chrysippus 
may be trying to point out precisely that such examples cannot be recon- 
ciled with the general demand. We have found no such explanation for 
Dexippus’ examples; but since they are not embedded in any context of 
Stoic argument, we need not be uneasy about regarding them as the prod- 
ucts of a non-Stoic’s misunderstanding. Such a misunderstanding might, for 
instance, result from taking an argument such as Chrysippus’ argument 
about Dion and Theon out of the context that makes it clear that 
Chrysippus does not regard these properties as genuine peculiar qualities. 


11 Quality, Matter, and Persistence 


Our inquiry into the Stoic conception of peculiar quality began from the 
claim that matter and peculiarly qualified things are distinct subjects, and 
that Socrates’ persistence requires the persistence of a peculiarly qualified 
subject, not the persistence of a material subject. Now that we have some 
idea of what the Stoics have in mind in speaking of a peculiar quality, we can 
return to their claims about subjects, to see whether we can resolve the 
apparent conflict that we noticed between Poseidonius and Mnesarchus. 

Poseidonius assumes that the material subject is to be treated as a 
Lockean mass that perishes as soon as matter is added or subtracted. 
Mnesarchus, however, treats the material subject as a relatively stable 
continuant. Mnesarchus’ position seems more reasonable, since we seem to 
be able to recognize such material continuants as heaps and lumps. But it 
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also seems dangerous to the Stoic position, since it seems to undermine the 
claim that if we are to recognize stable continuants we must recognize non- 
material subjects. Can the Stoics answer this objection? 

Once again, the Stoic position becomes more intelligible when we take 
account of the difference between merely qualified and fully qualified sub- 
jects. This division needs to be applied to the argument for non-material 
subjects. When the Stoics say that one subject is material substance and the 
other is ‘qualified’ (poion), do they mean that even a merely qualified thing 
is a second subject, or do they mean to restrict second subjects to fully 
qualified things? The sources do not answer this question. They do not say 
that a quality is required, but their actual examples (contrasting Socrates 
with his matter) refer only to fully qualified things.*4 Poseidonius says that 
a thing’s quality is what persists throughout the thing’s existence.’ If we 
take him to be speaking precisely here, then his claim that a qualified thing 
is a second subject distinct from its matter is meant to apply only to fully 
qualified things, not to merely qualified things. If we suppose that a quality 
is necessary for a second subject, then we can understand how the Stoics 
might deal with Mnesarchus’ examples of stable material continuants. 

Poseidonius over-simplifies if he treats all material subjects as unstable 
Lockean masses. But if he recognizes relatively stable material continuants, 
he does not undermine his argument for non-material subjects. Such things 
as heaps, bundles, collections, and lumps are merely qualified things. If they 
persist through the gradual loss of all their material constituents, it is because 
of something external to them; if, for instance, we say that the same 
compost-heap persists through gradual replacement of its components, it is 
because the heap remains in the same place. Heaps of this sort are 
Mnesarchan subjects. 

Fully qualified things are more independent of their matter, since it is 
some capacity and state of their own that unifies them and makes them 
persist through changes in their composition. Unlike the compost-heap, 
Socrates does not have to remain in the same place to avoid destruction 
after replacement of his matter. He persists as long as the same goal- 
directed pattern of organization of his material parts persists. 

Once we understand the difference between Socrates and a heap, we 
can see why Mnesarchus’ suggestion that a material substance—Socrates’ 
body—exists before and after Socrates does not really damage the Stoic 
argument for a non-material subject. Since the material substance cannot 
be a Lockean mass, and it cannot owe its persistence either to its shape, or 
to the persistence of most of its matter, or to place, what makes it true that 
this subject persists? The subject that persists is essentially Socrates’ body; 
it persists because it is the subject of a further unified, and therefore fully 
qualified, subject, Socrates. The persistence of Socrates’ peculiar quality 
guarantees Socrates’ persistence, and Socrates’ persistence explains the 
persistence of Socrates’ body. It would be wrong, then, to regard Socrates 
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simply as a phase of the existence of some material subject. On the con- 
trary, this particular material subject would not exist unless the further 
subject Socrates existed .*6 

If this is the right way to understand the Stoics’ treatment of persisting 
material subjects, then their position does not depend on the assumption 
that subjects are either Lockean masses or fully qualified things. Persistent 
material subjects are merely qualified things; they depend on something 
external to themselves for their persistence. Whenever a persistent mate- 
rial subject is the material body of a fully qualified thing, it depends on the 
persistence of the quality. The Stoics are not committed to the view that 
merely qualified subjects are subjects in their own right. We might suppose 
that they ought to recognize not two subjects (the matter and the fully 
qualified thing), but three (the matter, the merely qualified heap of matter, 
and the fully qualified thing). They need not draw this conclusion, how- 
ever, if they believe that merely qualified things are simply collections that 
depend for their persistence on something external to them, whether this is 
a place, a roughly continuous shape, or a fully qualified thing. 

Now that we have examined the Stoics’ claims about the nature of 
peculiar qualities, we can see that their views about persisting subjects rest 
on a rather careful and systematic conception of the relation of different 
sorts of individuals to their constituent matter. The sources do not make 
clear the strength of the Stoic argument, because they tend not to mention 
the connexion between the argument for two subjects and the conception 
of unifying qualities. Once we see that the Stoics take peculiar qualities to 
be the basis of unity in a subject, we can see what counts as a peculiar 
quality, and what counts as a non-material subject. Once we interpret the 
Stoics’ doctrine of the second subject in the light of their doctrine of qual- 
ity, their position as a whole becomes both more intelligible and more 
reasonable. 


Notes 


1. The phrase in square brackets translates Sedley’s conjectural filling (idiôs 
poios) of a lacuna in the mss. Wyttenbach conjectures poiotés, ‘quality’. I 
mark the difference between the masculine idids poios and the neuter idiôs 
poion by translating the first ‘peculiarly qualified person’ and the second ‘pecu- 
liarly qualified thing’. 

2. In citing ancient sources on the Stoics I often refer to A.A. Long and D.N. 
Sedley, edd., The Hellenistic Philosophers (2 vols., Cambridge, 1987), cited as 
‘LS’. Sometimes I cite two other collections of texts: H. von Arnim, ed., 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (4 vols., Leipzig, 1903-24) (cited as ‘SVF’); K. 
Hülser, ed., Die Fragmente zur Dialektik der Stoiker (4 vols, Stuttgart, 1987) 
(cited as ‘FDS’). 

3. It is also worth comparing their answer with Aristotle’s. I hope to do this in 
another paper. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


See Diogenes Laertius vii 150; Stobaeus, Eclogae i 132.26 (ed. C. Wachsmuth 
(Berlin, 1884)); Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1085e. 

Porphyry is reported by Simplicius, in Catg. 48.11-16 = LS 28 E. 

In fact not all qualified things have qualities, for reasons I will explore below, 
in §7. 

See Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1083cd (quoted above, $1); Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
vol. 42, ed. P.J. Parsons (London, 1974), no. 3008 (p. 30f) = LS 28 C. In line 
13, Parsons, LS, and FDS read kai baros ison kai tupos ho autos. In the light of 
tauton de baros kai topon in Plutarch, topos might appear a plausible alterna- 
tive to tupos (the second letter of the word is illegible on the papyrus). Cf. 
Stobaeus, Ecl i 179.3 (quoted below, §3). 

Dexippus’ commentary is translated by J.M. Dillon (London, 1990). Sim- 
plicius, in Catg. 48.11—26 presents the same argument about two subjects. 
Kidd and LS follow some mss in reading ousia. Other mss read ousias, giving 
the sense, ‘the peculiarly qualified thing is a part of substance’. 

The parallel with Locke is noticed by LS ii, p. 170. 

See Plutarch and the Anonymous Commentator on the Theaetetus = LS 28 A- 
B. The Growing Argument is described in LS i, p. 172. Its relevance to the 
Stoic conception of substance and quality is expounded by D.N. Sedley, in 
‘The Stoic criterion of identity’, Phronesis 27 (1982), pp. 255-75. I am in- 
debted throughout to Sedley’s important paper, which was the first (as far as I 
know) to collect much of the relevant evidence and to grasp its philosophical 
significance. 

By ‘non-material’ I mean simply that it is not an item in the first Stoic genus of 
unqualified matter. I am not trying to decide issues about the extent to which 
the Stoics are ‘materialists’ or (more precisely) ‘corporealists’. 

I follow LS and translate the mss. reading idiôs poios, rather than Hayduck’s 
emendation idiôs poion. If the masculine is read, then to atométhen eidos is 
the only grammatically possible antecedent of ho kai athroés. . . . If the neu- 
ter is read, then idiôs poion is a grammatically possible antecedent, but less 
probable (in the light of the parallel between epi tôn sunthet6n . . . huparchei 
and ho kai athroôs epiginetai). Both tou eidous and tou sunthetou are genitives 
that might be understood with ton moriôn; but tou sunthetou is more probable, 
since in the context Simplicius is using this Stoic contrast to support his own 
contrast between the unchanging character of nous and the changing character 
of the compound it belongs to. 

Are we misunderstanding the point of Mnesarchus’ examples, if we take them 
to assume the persistence of a single material subject before, during, and after 
the lifetime of a particular organism? We might try to understand them differ- 
ently. If he opposes the view that the substance Socrates perishes into and the 
substance Socrates comes to be from are the same as Socrates himself, then his 
argument succeeds even without the assumption that these are the same sub- 
stance; he is simply saying that the pre-Socratic substance exists before Socra- 
tes and the post-Socratic substance exists after Socrates, so that neither of 
them has precisely the history of Socrates. We might try to take the first 
example, of the horse and the dog, in the same way; but it is much less natural 
to take Mnesarchus to make this point than to suppose that he assumes the 
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persistence of material subjects. Besides being less natural, this interpretation 
also faces a more serious objection; for it does not show that Socrates is not 
identical to a material substance that persists through his lifetime and for 
neither a longer nor a shorter time. Mnesarchus’ argument does not show that 
there is no such substance, and so it does not show that we need to recognize 
peculiarly qualified things that are not the same as substances. We ought, 
then, to return to the more natural interpretation of Mnesarchus’ argument, 
and suppose that he recognize a material substance that lasts from before 
Socrates’ birth until after his death. 

In speaking of phases, I allude to David Wiggins’ account of ‘phased sortals’ in 
Sameness and Substance (Oxford, 1980), p. 24. But my way of speaking about 
the history of the adolescent Socrates shows a degree of tolerance towards 
Mnesarchus that Wiggins rejects for good reasons (p. 26f). 

In Plato’s Theaetetus Socrates considers the suggestion that he will have a 
belief about Theaetetus only if he can grasp Theaetetus’ own snub-nosedness, 
and distinguish it from the features of the other snub-nosed people he has seen 
(Tht. 209c4—9). Socrates actually suggests that the same applies to Theaetetus’ 
other features too (kai talla houté ex hôn ei su, 209c7). It is not easy to see how 
this suggestion is to be spelt out. Could Socrates really be demanding a com- 
plete list of Theaetetus’ distinctive features? That seems rather a strong a 
condition for simply having a belief about Theaetetus. Nor does Socrates say 
exactly how Theaetetus’ snub-nosedness is to be distinguished from others. We 
need not pursue these questions, however. It is enough to see that the sugges- 
tions in this passage might encourage someone to suppose that peculiar quali- 
ties are the basis for distinguishing one individual from others of the same 
species. 

Partly reprinted in LS 28 J. Combination is also mentioned as a basis for 
individuation by Porphyry, in Catg. 129.8-10 = FDS 848 (parallel to Simpli- 
cius, in Catg. 229.17-18), and by Simplicius, in Catg. 55.2-5 = FDS 848A. 
The importance that the Stoics attach to the rules about conjunction is empha- 
sized by Jacques Brunschwig, ‘The conjunctive model’, Papers in Hellenistic 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1994), ch. 5. 

Literally ‘On the growing’, with a noun (perhaps ‘subject’) left unexpressed. 
I have assumed that Chrysippus describes a case in which Dion and Theon are 
two separate people. The case is interpreted quite differently by Sedley in 
‘Criterion’ and in LS i, p. 175. I hope to discuss Sedley’s interpretation else- 
where. I do not think the disagreements between Sedley and me affect the 
main point I seek to derive from this passage. 

This is still an implication of the argument if Sedley’s interpretation in ‘Crite- 
rion’ is right. 

See Aristotle, Catg. 8b25. 

I am supposing that hekton is meant to correspond to echein with an adverb— 
i.e., it is that in virtue of which the subject can be said to be in a hexis. 

The sources do not actually say that Socrates’ peculiar quality, as opposed to 
the common quality of being a human being, makes him a unity. Still, the 
evidence that connects qualities with unity is not explicitly confined to com- 
mon qualities; it seems to apply to qualities without distinction. Hence it is 
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reasonable to expect peculiar qualities to have the unifying role attributed to 
quality in general. 

I am adapting a point fr = A.C. Lloyd, ‘Aristotle’s principle of individuation’, 
Mind 79 (1970), pp. 519-29, at p. 519. The conclusions he draws about 
individuation are quite different from those I attribute to the Stoics. The 
connexions between unity, distinctness, and form are explored further by J. 
Whiting, ‘Form and individuation in Aristotle’, History of Philosophy Quar- 
terly 3 (1986), pp. 359-77, at p. 362f. 

Sextus also suggests that these are different degrees of unification. Things 
united by mere hexis ‘allow no change or modification worth speaking of’, but 
only expansion and contraction. 

Cf. Philo, Leg. All. ii 22-3; Themistius, in De An. 35.32-4. 

Some of these claims about the unifying role of soul may need to be compli- 
cated in the light of questions raised by A.A. Long, ‘Soul and body in 
Stoicism’, Phronesis 27 (1982), pp. 34-57, at pp. 39—41. As far as I can tell, 
the argument about particular souls and peculiar qualities would still be 
defensible. 

After writing a draft of this paper, I was pleased to see that this conclusion is 
defended in greater detail =+ Eric Lewis, ‘The Stoics on identity and individua- 
tion’, Phronesis 40 (1995), pp. 89-108, at pp. 98-100. 

See Simplicius in De An. 217.36-218.2, quoted above. It would be useful for 
present purposes to know whether the ‘parts’ that come to be and are de- 
stroyed are parts of the peculiar quality. 

Literally ‘suchness’, toioutotés. 

There is some reason to believe that this sort of case is not only logically 
possible, but actual, according to the Stoic belief in everlasting recurrence (on 
which see LS §52, especially 52 C and F). It is difficult to say, however, what 
doctrines of persistence and individuation are presupposed in this doctrine, 
and so I have not pursued it any further. 

Perhaps Dexippus even acknowledges the unsuitability of his examples of 
peculiar qualities, when he says ‘it is not the combination of qualities that 
makes them differ numerically, but, if anything, quality as such’. He may be 
pointing out that the peculiar quality is meant to be one quality, not a miscella- 
neous collection of distinguishing marks. 

Sometimes the Stoics seem to speak of Socrates as a peculiar quality (idia 
poiotés; see DL vii 58 = LS 33 M), sometimes as a peculiarly qualified person 
(idids poios) or peculiarly qualified thing (idids poion; POxy 3008, line 6 = LS 
28 C); see LS i, p. 172. 

See Stobaeus 178.10 ff, quoted above, §3. 

This remains true even if one and the same material subject exists before and 
after Socrates exists. It would not be one and the same subject if it had not 
been Socrates’ body in the intervening time. Its relation to Socrates’ peculiar 
quality allows it to remain in existence as a heap even after it loses that 
peculiar quality. 
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